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Should Government Be Responsible for Continuing 
Full Employment? 


Announcer: 

The Reader's Digest, Ametica’s 
most widely read magazine, wel- 
comes you to another stirring ses- 
sion of America’s Town Meeting, 
the program that gives both sides 
of issues affecting your life and 
mine. 

Tonight, H. V. Kaltenborn will 
be our guest moderator when four 
authorities argue a question vital to 
every American, “Should the Gov- 
ernment Be Responsible for Con- 
tinuing Full Employment?” Now 
to open this important discussion, 
The Reader's Digest and America’s 
Town Meeting bring you H. V. 
Kaltenborn. Mr. Kaltenborn. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Kaltenborn: 

Good evening, everybody. Our 
question tonight concerns jobs. 
You ought to be interested in to- 
night’s question, if you are inter- 
ested in a postwar job for yourself 
or for someone you know. “Should 
Government Be Responsible for 
Continuing Full Employment?” 


Americans all over the land 
agree there should be jobs enough 
after the war for those job seekers 
who are both able and willing to 
work, and it ought to be a good job 
with a future — with a chance to 
work up to something better. That’s 
what this war should mean to the 
GI’s to whom I have talked on Pa- 
cific islands and all over Europe. 

The question is how can we de- 
velop enough jobs. Many believe 
with the right kind of tax laws and 
regulation laws that two million 
employers of this great Nation will 
be able to provide enough jobs. 
They believe their jobs will be so 
productive that they will not only 
maintain, but raise our standard of 
living. There are others who say 
Government itself must be ready to 
provide jobs for those left unem- 
ployed by private. business. They 
stress the responsibility of Govern- — 
ment for seeing that those who can 
work and who want to work have 
the chance to work. 

Tonight our speakers on the af- 
firmative are Senator Joseph C. 


O’Mahoney of Wyoming, co- 
author of the Murray Full Employ- 
ment Bill now before Congress, and 
James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union and mem- 
ber of the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Advisory Board. 

On the other side, Frank Gan- 
nett, well-known newspaper pub- 
lisher, and Eugene E. Wilson, pres- 
ident of the Aircraft Industries 
Association of America, believe 
that private business can provide 
enough jobs, if given a fair chance. 
Our first speaker is Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming. Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney. (Applause.) 


Senator O’Mahoney: 

Let’s begin with a stark fact. The 
interest on the national debt this 
year will amount to four and one- 
half billion dollars. That is more 
than the entire annual federal tax 
revenues before the depression. If 
government bonds are to remain 
the best investment in the world, 
we've got to be certain that the 
Government will collect in taxes 
every year enough to pay the inter- 
est on this debt. We know that 
only a fully employed America can 
provide this revenue. 

The issue, therefore, is shall 
Government accept the responsibil- 
ity of planning in advance for full 
employment? Or, shall it repudiate 
responsibility and trust to luck? 

With the national debt rapidly 
boiling up to three hundred billion 
dollars, I say we cannot afford to 
take a chance. 


Federal revenues took a nose dive 
after the crash of 1929. They fell 
from four billion dollars in one 


year to two billion dollars in the 
next. That was because industry, 
acting alone, could not put people 
back to work. 

We tried RFC loans to big busi- 
ness. It didn’t work. Then we tried 
spending through the WPA on 
“made” jobs. That also failed. 

Let us profit by these mistakes of 
the past, and maintain full employ- 
ment, first, by adopting Govern- 
ment policies that will stimulate 
the investment of private capital 
in new enterprise, and, second, by 
the investment of government 
funds, when necessary, in produc- 
tive projects, when private invest- 
ment is not sufficient to keep the 
federal revenues high enough to 
pay the interest on the debt. 

Either Government will assume 
the responsibility of preventing an- 
other economic collapse, or after 
the collapse has come, it will find 
itself struggling inadequately to 
meet another unemployment crisis. 

The danger signals are already 
flying. Farm income is lower than 
it was a year ago. There are more 
men unemployed. Business activ- 
ity is decreasing. The National City 
Bank of New York begins its July 
review of economic conditions with 
this sentence, ‘“The influence of cut- 
backs on war orders is becoming 
more apparent in industrial reports 
as the weeks pass, and a downward 
trend in manufacturing activity is 
now well established.” Thus speaks 
the National City Bank. 


Those naive optimists who think 
that industry alone can stop this 


, trend, wear the same rosy spectacles 


as those who, in 1930, saw prosper- 


ity around every other corner they 
met. 

The whole national economy 
needs full employment, because 
there will be no market for the pro- 
digious. output of American farms 
and factories, no demand for travel 
pfiorities by air, Mr. Wilson, no 


need for advertising in newspapers, ° 


Mr. Gannett, when Uncle Sam stops 
buying for the purposes of the war, 
unless the Government undertakes 
now to make sure that a fully em- 
ployed America shall be purchas- 
ing for peace. This is a task for 
coordination by Government. 

The critics of the proposal, that 
in the Murray Bill the Government 
shall act now instead of waiting un- 
til rising unemployment is creating 
a new depression, talk as though 
full employment was a deadly en- 
emy of free enterprise. They scream 
charges that it would be a planned 
economy. 

Well, what’s wrong with a 
planned economy? Every success- 
ful industry in the Nation is man- 
aged by planners. Mr. Wilson’s 
Aircraft Industries Association 
couldn’t exist, I think, without 
planning, and I suspect that even 
a successful newspaper chain re- 
quires planning also. We are win- 
ning this war because the Govern- 
ment planned it successfully. (Ap- 
plause.) This broadcast is being 
carried on because the radio indus- 
try successfully planned the net- 
works across the continent. 

There’s nothing wrong with 
planning. There’s nothing worth 
while without it. The plan for full 
employment is good, because it is 
a plan to save free enterprise by 


making it possible for farms and 
factories to produce at a profit by 
preserving the purchasing power 
of the people of America. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Kaltenborn: 


Thank you, Senator O’Mahoney. 
Now, let’s hear the other side. 
Here is Frank Gannett, well-known 
newspaper publisher, my one-time 
boss on the Brooklyn Eagle. Mr. 
Gannett. 


Mr. Gannett: 


Thank you. I didn’t know that 
Senator O’Mahoney was to be on 
my team. But, what he has said 
confirms my argument. He admits 
that efforts of Government to pro- 
vide jobs have failed, and appar- 
ently, too, he is afraid of peace. 

I speak to you as an employer 
of some 3,000 workers who have 
steady, all-year employment, free 
life insurance, free hospital insur- 
ance, severance pay, retirement al- 
lowance, vacations with pay, high 
wages, and a share in the profits 
that has exceeded a million and 
a half dollars more than the divi- 
dends of all the common stock. 
Thus, I yield to no one in my real 
interest in the welfare of men who 
work. But, I’m opposed to this 


- plan to have Government guaran- 


tee jobs. 

First, what is full employment? 
Is it the total hours of labor of 
all? Is it the number who do some 
work? Is it the number who work 
for wages? If all adults worked 
three hours a day, would that be 
full employment? Is a gambler 
employed? Is a housewife em- 


ployed? Is grandma employed 
when she knits? (Laughter.) 
Before this Republic was 
founded, all people worked long 
hours every day for a bare living. 
They had full employment, and 
little else. Today in China they 
have full employment of that same 


sort. Hitler gave his people full - 


employment; so did Mussolini. 
Now Stalin boasts that his people 
have it. But all with the loss of 
freedom. 

We in America don’t want that 
kind of full employment. (Ap- 
plause.) What Americans want is 
a higher standard of living for all. 
It can be had by more efficient pro- 
duction and reduced prices, not 


with Government meddling with’ 


business. Then would come more 
leisure, more learning, more cul- 
ture, more enjoyment of life. That’s 
our goal, not jobs. 

This proposal is preposterous be- 
cause it expects Government to 
bring us utopia right out of thin 
air. The greatest world illusion is 
that Government can do every- 
thing. Government can take wealth 
from the thrifty and give it to the 
laggards. When the Government 
spends money, it spends money 
from the pockets of the people. No 
one escapes taxes. Everything you 


eat, weat, or use is taxed some- ° 


where down the line. 


Those who think one can get 
anything desired from Govern- 
ment, without effort or cos& re- 
mind me of the farmer who had 
a bright dog. The dog one day 
came to his master and asked for 


meat. The master had none, so he 


took an ax and chopped off the 


dog’s tail and gave it to the dog, 
and then the dog had meat. 
(Laughter.) That is what Govern- 
ment does when it gives us back 
something that it has taken from us. 

Government can give us full em- 
ployment, but at what price? The 
price must be totalitarianism. No 
government can ‘manage the na- 
tional economy and remain a Gov- 
ernment of a free people. Govern- 
ment under this proposal would 
have to control wages, prices, 
profits, manpower allocations, pro- 
duction, material supplies, capital, 
and credit investment. 

When you see what a mess the 
OPA has made in trying to control 
our food supply (applause) you 
can imagine what an awful state 
we would be in, if Government 
bureaucrats attempted to tell us all 
where we should work, what kind 
of work we should have, and what 
pay we should get for it. The 
Murray Full Employment Bill pro- 
vides that a budget would be set 
up each year by the President 
which would estimate the total 
number of jobs needed for full em- 
ployment, aggregate amount of in- 
vestment and expenditure needed 
to provide that number of jobs, 
prospective amount of investment 
and expenditure, deficiency of any 
need, and the deficiency would be 
evercome by a program at public 
expense. 

Isn’t that a honey of a job? No 
man or superman ever lived who 
could submit accurately such a 
budget. It’s just preposterous. All 
the brains in Wall Street can’t 
guess what business conditions will 
be even in a few months ahead. 
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No budget could have predicted | 


what happened overnight in 1929. 
In 1937, when Congress met, all the 
business curves were rising, but 
by midyear they were sharply 
If this bill should pass, 
President Truman would have to 
take a course in learning how to 
read the crystal ball. 


This idea that Government can 
provide jobs was tried in the ten 
years before the war and it failed 
From 1930 to August, 1939, when 
the war broke out, our Govern- 
ment spent money lavishly in vari- 
ous make-work programs. As a 
result, the public debt was in- 
creased nearly thi and a half 
billion dollars, and yet we still had 
over nine million unemployed. 
Government make-work, didn’t 
work. 

Instead of listening to the glib 
sloganeers with impractical plans, 
who would sell us down the road 
to serfdom, why not stop relying 
on Government for our living, and 
cling to the American system of 
opportunity, that has provided 
more of everything for more peo- 
ple than ever before in all the 
world. (Applause.) 


Moderator Kaltenborn: 

Thank you, Mr. Gannett. Now, 
we hear from an outstanding farm 
leader, Mr. James G. Patton, pres- 
ident of the National Farmers 
Union. Mr. Patton. (Applause.) 


Mr. Patton: 

Without discussing further Mr. 
Gannett’s grandma, talking dog, or 
crystal ball, I want to say that I 
do agree with two points made by 
Mr. Gannett. One, we in Amer- 


ica don’t want full employment 
based on totalitarianism, militar- 
ism, and World War III. Totali- 
tarianism is mot necessary to full 
employment. Chronic unemploy- 
ment is not necessary to democ- 
tacy. But full employment is nec- 
essaty for full freedom and democ- 
racy for every American. (Ap- 
plause.) It is necessary for world 
peace. 


Two, it is true, Mr. Gannett, 
that up to the beginning of the 
defense and war periods, we have 
not solved the greatest problem 
and challenge of the industrial 
revolution — chronic mass unem- 
ployment. As the war ends, we 
will be face to face with it again. 
That is why we must have a plan, 
a policy, a method, for full pro- 
duction, full employment and full 
consumption (applause), so that 
Mr. Gannett can sell more papers, 
Mr. Wilson can sell more planes, 
farmers can sell more food and 
fibers, so that all Americans can 
enjoy, instead of fear, the abun- 
dance our civilization can produce. 

Now, let’s get it straight that 
we're not talking in the air about 
something vague. There is a bill, 
the Murray-O’Mahoney - Thomas- 
Wagner-Patman Full Employment 
Bill, Senate 380, House Resolution 
2202. The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee is shortly to 
begin hearings on this bill. More 
hearings will be held after Labor 
Day. 

It can be passed and in opera- 
tion in time to save us from the 
sort of “boom and bust’ or 
straight “bust” that followed the 
last war. It will not be passed un- 


less the people of the United States 
show their elected Senators and 
Representatives they want it passed. 

It will be passed if they do start 
letting them know, beginning to- 
night, that they want full employ- 
ment after the war and no fooling. 
(Applause.) 

Now, let’s get rid of some of the 
pumpkins that have been put in 
the windows to frighten small chil- 
dren. Here are some of the things 
this bill does not do: It does not 
authorize Government operation 
of productive facilities. It does not 
guarantee specific jobs to specific 
workers. It does not authorize 
compulsory assignment of workers 
to jobs. It does not change ex- 
isting procedures on appropria- 
tions. It does not guarantee indi- 
vidual markets or profits. It does 
not establish prices or wages. It 
does not authorize the disclosure 
of trade secrets or other informa- 
tion, the publication of which 
might have a harmful effect upon 
the firm or person supplying such 
information. 

But this is what the full employ- 
ment bill does do: It establishes as 
a national policy full employment 
in a free, competitive economy. It 
directs our President, as provided 
in the Constitution’s division of 
powers, to prepare and submit to 
our Congress each year a national 
production and employment 
budget. It directs him to state in 
this budget the total labor~force 
seeking employment, the total 
number of private and nonfederal 
jobs available, and recommenda* 
tions for closing the gap, if any. 
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These recommendations are in 
two groups—first, changes in Fed- 
eral law and policy to increase pri- 
vate employment and, finally and 
only as a last resort, if a gap still 
remains and there won’t be enough 
jobs to go around, actual Federal 
investments and expenditures to 
close the gap and insure full em- 
ployment. 

It also commits Congress to es- 
tablish a joint committee to re- 
ceive this budget, to hold public 
hearings, and to recommend to 
both houses a joint resolution 
which, if adopted, will become the 
Nation’s basic economic policy for 
the ensuing year. 

From that point on, it’s up to 
you. You, the people of the United 
States, can get full employment if 
you want it. If you don’t, you 
won't. 

The Full Employment Bill is 
basically an insurance measure. The 
risk for every individual is met by 
a common undertaking to under- 
write that risk. 

The Full Employment Bill is 
not a threat to any ome, to any 
group or class. It is a promise—a 
pledge—to all, to free labor, to 
free genuine enterprise, to free 
farm people that they can plan, in- 
vest, produce, and spend their 
earnings with confidence that pro- 
duction, employment, and markets 
will exist on a stable basis year in 
and year out. The Full Employ- 
ment Bill spells freedom from 
want. (Applause.) 


Mr. Kaltenborn: 


Thank you, Mr. Patton. Our 
fourth speaker tonight is Eugene 
E. Wilson, president of the Air- 


craft Industries Association of 
America and author of the recent 
book, Airpower for Peace. Mr. 
Wilson. (Applause.) 


Mr. Wilson: 


Both the Senator and Mr. Pat- 
ton ably sponsor the American ver- 
sion of the Beveridge philosophy. 
They both make a strong case, also, 
for private enterprise. I base my 
position on experience—the experi- 
ence of participation in the crea- 
tion of the world’s greatest air 
power. 


American air power preserved 
the freedom of the United Na- 
tions. The cornerstone of Ameri- 
can ait power is private industry. 
Only twice before in history has 
man created anything so revolu- 
tionary as air power—once when 
his invention of the wheel gave 
him land transport and, again, 
when ocean-going vessels gave him 
maritime commerce. 


Air power was created by human 
intellect and industrious labor. 
Air power, itself now upon the 
threshold of technical revolution, is 
an example of the limitless possi- 
bilities of creative endeavor. 


Let us look at the principles 
under which American enterprise 
functions — the enterprises, large 
and small, which have given us 
high living standards. They are 
largely the result of that unique 
American characteristic, individual 
freedom under law. Founded on 
respect for human dignity, free- 
dom provides the equality of op- 
portunity. Its guiding light is 
hope of reward. Hope provides 
powerful incentives. Under free- 


dom they create new products, new 
investments, and new jobs. 

However, when private enter- 
ptise asks Government to guaran- 
tee its corporate security, progress 
is slow. When Government com- 
petes with private enterprises, 
large or small, when it imposes 
attificial restraints to favor special 
interests, it stifles creative power 
and induces unemployment. This 
in turn raises the cry for Govern- 
ment to assume responsibility for 
full employment. 

Contrary to Mr. Patton’s theory, 
Rome, Russia, Germany, and 
France showed it to be physically 
impossible for Government to do 
the job within the framework of 
private enterprise. Knowledge that 
a government stands ready to as- 
sume the responsibility for con- 
tinuing employment hampers pri- 
vate enterprise and public opinion 
demands further exercise of Gov- 
ernment’s power. 

Thus compulsion replaces co- 
operation, the driver replaces the 
leader, individual freedom is de- 
stroyed, and the whole basis of 
initiative and enterprise is under- 
mined. The crooked signpost 
labeled Utopia leads to slavery. 

Those seeking Government-guar- 
anteed security accept the new or- 
der but liberty-loving people resist 
with their lives. Civil conflict fol- 
lows. Dislocations and more un- 
employment result. 

But there is a real key to con- 
tinuing full employment. The 
American era now beginning is a 
technical era. Technology is the 
decisive factor in modern military 
and economic security. Money no 


longer dominates economics. Amer- 
ican ingenuity controls prices. The 
price of penicillin, for example, 
has been brought within the reach 
of everyone. Yesterday’s luxury is 
today’s necessity. The engineer and 


the industrious worker knock — 


down high prices and promote 
prosperity. 

The first duty of good govern- 
ment is to provide the incentive 
for each individual, man or 
woman, to invent, create, invest, 
risk, and labor. Its rules must not 
slow down the game. The duty of 
businesses, large and small, is to 
work with one another and with 
Government in working and car- 
rying out policies conceived in 
your and my interest and not to 
win elections. 

Fair competition steps up cre- 
ative endeavor. Government in ex- 
ercising reasonable regulations over 
competition must avoid crippling 
creative endeavor. Mr. Gannett 
has said it is preposterous, and I 
say it is wholly presumptuous, for 
any man or group of men to at- 
tempt to control unknown natural 
torces or those still beyond human 
control. Mr. Gannett and I don’t 
believe any man or group of men 
can act as God. (Applause.) Thus 
the true guarantee of continuing 
employment lies in sound public 
policy, good leadership, good team- 
work. 

Let’s strike off the shackles of 
uneconomic taxation. Let’s ~curb 
bureaucratic administration. Let’s 
reject pressure politics. Let’s re- 
store individual initiative and in- 
dustrious labor. 
continuing employment—full em- 


This will create 
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ployment at increasingly high 
standards, full employment through 
freedom and not at the price of 
freedom. I stand for jobs for free 
men, good jobs at higher wages, 
jobs we'll make for ourselves. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: 


Thank you, Mr. Wilson. Now 
I’m going to ask our four able 
speakers to gather here around the 
microphone in order that they may 
exchange questions and answers 
among themselves for a few min- 
utes. Gentlemen, will you come 
forward, please. 

Senator O’Mahoney, will you ad- 
dress any question that you have 
to any one of the speakers on the 
other side? 

Senator O’Mahoney: Yes, I'd 
like to ask a question of Mr. Gan- 
nett. I’m referring to his state- 
ment in his prepared address. The 
greatest world illusion is that Gov- 
ernment can do anything, do 
things that the individual cannot 
do. Can the individual regulate 
the railroads? Can the individual 
regulate the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem? Doesn’t Government have 
a function? 
Mr. Gannett: Surely, but that 


was deleted from my talk this eve- 
ning, Senator O’Mahoney. 
(Laughter.) 1 didn’t say it on the 
stage tonight. That was a slip, 
perhaps. But Government can’t 
do everything. 

Senator O’Mahoney: There are 
some things you'll acknowledge 
that Government must do. 


Mr. Gannett: The Government 
must do some things—it must pro- 


tect our liberties, it must protect 
our lives— ; 
Senator O'Mahoney: Do you 
believe that Government can spend 
money on productive enterprise? 


Mr. Gannett: Not  advan- 
tageously. 
Senator O’Mahoney: How 


about this bridge across the Hud- 
son River here? The George 
Washington Bridge? (Applause 
and laughter.) 

Mr. Gannett: That was built on 
a paying basis. 

Senator O’Mahoney: Sure, Gov- 
ermment can spend money on a 
paying basis. Let me ask Mr. 
Wilson now. How about that 
park system that runs from here 
up to Connecticut, Mr. Wilson? 
You come from Connecticut to 
New York by air, no doubt, but 
if you ever drove by automobile 
on that park, what do you think 
of the Government expenditure 
on that parking system? 

Mr. Wilson: I’d even go so far, 
Senator, as to say that Government 
should spend money in _ public 
works in support of the national 
economy. I won’t question that. 

Senator O’Mahoney: Well, 
then, who is proposing that any- 
thing else should be done? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Wilson: The bill. 

Senator O’Mahoney: I’m afraid 
you haven’t read the bill. 

Mr. Wilson: No, I have read the 
bill and the bill doesn’t propose 
any of these things. But history 
discloses clearly that, once this 
course is started, the inevitable re- 
sult is there. As I said in my 
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little talk, the history of Rome, the 
history of France, the history of 
Russia, the history of Germany, 
and all of them shows the way 
that road leads. It all starts off 
in glittering hope, but it ends up 
in despair. 

Senator O’Mahoney: And Mr. 
Wilson, the—(Laughter and cries.) 


Mr. Kaltenborn: Excuse me, 
Senator. Mr. Patton hasn’t had a 
chance. 


Senator O’Mahoney: Well, Pll 
yield to Mr. Patton. 

Mr. Patton: It is a very strange 
thing, that when they get up 
against a tough answer—some of 
these people—how they can move 
geography so fast. I’m an Amer- 
ican, they are Americans, why 
don’t they stay in America and 
give American answers? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now Id like to ask a question. 
We all seem to be for full em- 
ployment, but Mr. Gannett and 
Mr. Wilson say that the Govern- 
ment shouldn’t have any respon- 
sibility. They say leave it to busi- 
ness and leave it to the engineer. 
Well, we tried the engineer in 
1928. (Laughter.) We made that 
decision last November. Mr. Dewey 
and Mr. Roosevelt both committed 
this Nation to the Federal Govern- 
ment coming in whenever private 
enterprise couldn’t go on. 


Mr. Kaltenborn: Do you have a 
specific question? ; 

Mr. Patton: Yes, do you stand 
or reject either Mr. Roosevelt’s or 
Mr. Dewey’s commitments to this 
Nation on which the public was 
asked to vote and did vote and 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


JOSEPH C.. O’MAHONEY — Senator 
O’Mahoney was appointed to the Senate 
in 1934 to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Hon. John B. Kendrick of 
Wyoming. He was elected for the term 
ending 1941, and reelected for the term 
which will end in 1947. Senator 
O’Mahoney was born in Massachusetts in 
1884. He attended Columbia University 
and received LL.B. and LL.D. degrees 
from Georgetown University. In 1916, 
he became editor of the Cheyenne State 
Leader and in 1920 he began his prac- 
tice of law both in Cheyenne and in 
Washington, D.C. From 1922 to 1930, 
Senator O’Mahoney was vice chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee of 
Wyoming. He was elected a member of 
the National Democratic Committee in 
1931, and yice chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Campaign Committee in 
1932. In 1933, he was first assistant post- 
master general of the United States. 


FRANK GANNETT—Editor, publisher, and 
head of a large chain of mewspapers, 
Mr. Gannett has been in the journalistic 
field since 1900. He was born in Bristol, 
New York, in 1876. He has an A.M. 
degree from Cornell (1898) and honorary 
degrees from Wesleyan University, Alfred 
University, Hobart College, Oglethorpe 
University, Keuka College, and Hartwick 
College. Following his graduation from 
college he was secretary to the late Jacob 
G. Schurman, president of the First Com- 
mission to the Philippines. In 1900 he 
was editor of the Cornell Alumni News 
and also became a managing editor and 
manager of the Ithaca (N.Y.) Daily News. 
In 1905 he became editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Index and the following year be- 
came editor and part owner of the El] mira 
Gazette. 


At present Mr. Gannett is sole or con- 
trolling owner of the Rochester Times- 
Union, Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
Albany Knickerbocker-News, Utica Ob- 
server-Dispatch, Utica Press, Elmira Star- 
Gazette, Elmira Advertiser, Elmira Tele- 
gram, Newburgh News, Ithaca Journal, 
Oxdensbure Journal, Beacon News and 
Malone Evening Telegram, Saratoga 
Springs Saratogian, Olean Times-Herald, 


Massena Observer, Binghamton Press (all 
in New York State), Hartford Times 
(Connecticut), Plainfield Courier - News 
(New Jetsey), and the Danville Commer- 
cial-News (Illinois). 

Mr. Gannett is a director of the Tele- 
typesetter Corporation and president of 
Gannett Company, Inc. = 


JAMES GECRGE PATTON—Active in the 
field of cooperative farming, Mr. Patton 
has been president of the National Farm- 
ers Union since 1940. Born in 1902 in 
Bazar, Kansas, Mr. Patton has spent a 
good share of his life in Colorado. From 
1921 to 1926 he was an athletic director 
and instructor of physical education in 
Colorado and Nevada. For the next two 
years he was assistant business manager 
tor Western State College at Gunnison, 
Colorado. After a year as general insur- 
ance agent, he organized cooperative in- 
surance for the Colorado Farmers Union, 
of which he became executive secretary in 
1934 and president in 1938. Since 1937 
he has been a director of the National 
Farmers Union. 

Mr. Patton is a member of numerous 
organizations, boards, and commissions in 
the field of farm service and insurance. 
He has been a member of the National 
Adyisory Committee of the National 
Youth Administration, the Economic Sta- 
bilization Board, and the National Labor 
Management Policy, Commission. 


EUGENE EDWARD WILSON—Vice-chair- 
man of the United Aircraft Corporation, 
Mr. Wilson is also president of the Air- 
craft Industries Association of America. 
Born in Dayton, Washington, in 1887, 
he was a student for four years at the 
U. S. Naval Academy and received his 
A.M. degree from Columbia University. 
From 1904 to 1930, Mr. Wilson seryed in 
the United States Navy advancing from 
the rank of ensign to commander. 

In addition to his position with United 
Aircraft, Mr. Wilson is vice-chairman and 
director of the Hartford Electric Company, 
director of the Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Co., the Dime Sayings Bank of 
Hartford, the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany and affiliated companies. 


_elected a President on the platform Mr. Patton: You supported him. 
stated ? Mr. Gannett:—because there was 


Mr. Kaltenborn: Mr. Gannett? no one else except the third party. 
Mr. Gannett: Well, Pm not Mr. Patton: America First. 


responsible for anything that Mr. Mr. Gannett: Not for me! 
Dewey should say nor Mr. Roose-» Mr. Kaltenborn: Do you want 
velt— to answer that question? 
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Mr. Wilson: I'd like to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Gannett: O.K. Go ahead, 
Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson: No one has denied 
that Government has responsibility 
in full employment. It’s a matter 
of the kind of responsibility. Our 
position is that Government can- 
not accept the responsibility for 
full employment and attempt to 
carry it out by the processes in- 
dicated here within the framework 
of private enterprise. The two just 
don’t go together. Government 
has the grave responsibility for 


the policies that provide the in-, 


centives for private industry and 
every individual to go do the job 
and Government today has denied 
those opportunities through all the 
things that we know about—re- 
strictive trade practice and every 
one of the controlling pieces of 
legislation. Let those be relieved. 
Let us have some free enterprise. 

Senator O'Mahoney: How 
about monopoly? 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Mr. Gannett, 
do you have question? Mr. Gan- 
nett has not had a chance to put 
a question. 

Mr. Gannett: I want to ask the 
Senator and also Mr. Patton, at 
what point between your plan for 
Government make work and Hit- 
ler’s plan of make work do you 
propose to stop? Where are you 
going to stop between those two? 

Senator O’Mahoney: Well, Mr. 
Gannett, let us stop where we have 
written it in the law—the pro- 
posed law. Let me read just a 

‘ paragraph: “All Americans’”—and 
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I want you to challenge it if you 
will—“‘All Americans able to work 
and seeking work”—that’s not the 
gambler that you were talking 
about—“have the right to useful 
remunerative regular full-time em- 
ployment and it is the policy of 
the United States to assure the 
existence at all times of sufficient 
employment opportunities to en- 
able all Americans who have 
finished their schooling and who 
do not have full-time housekeep- 
ing responsibilities freely to exer- 
cise that right.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Gannett: Those were Hit- 
ler’s words exactly—almost word 
for word from Hitler’s program 
and Mussolini’s program. 

Senator O’Mahoney: Oh, now, 
Mr. Gannett, let me say that I 
could quote from editorials in the 
Gannett chain of newspapers and 
attribute them to Mussolini, too, 
or to Hitler. (Applause and 
shouts of “No.”) 

Mr. Gannett: I’m talking about 
the plan for giving people em- 
ployment—the plan that Hitler 
used and that Mussolini used 
for government to provide and 
guarantee the job. Now where are 
you going to stop between your 
plan and the Hitler-Mussolini 
plan? 

Senator O’Mahoney: You are 
entitled to an answer and I'll give 
you the answer. 

Mr. Ganneft: Well, give it to 
me. 

Senator O’Mahoney: There’s no 
comparison at all between what 
the totalitarians did and what this 
bill proposes to do. The bill pro- 


poses in specific words that when 
the investment of private enter- 
prise is not sufficient to create all 
the jobs that are necessary to keep 
people employed, then the govern- 
ment shall step in with productive 
enterprises. That is precisely what, 
as Mr. Patton remarks, Governor 
Dewey as well as President Roose- 
velt proclaimed in the last cam- 
paign. If you choose to accuse us 
of following in the footsteps of 
Hitler, then you are accusing the 
man whom you supported for the 
Presidency of doing that thing. 

Mr. Gannett: Where are you 
going to get the money? The Gov- 
ernment is going to step in and 
provide jobs—guarantee jobs— 
where do you get the money from? 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Senator, I’m 
going to interrupt for a moment 
in order to give Mr. Wilson.a 
chance to say another word. 

Mr. Wilson: Senator, is there 
anything in our experience that 
will prove this theory that the 
Government’s support for a private 
industry can maintain full employ- 
ment? 

Senator O’Mahoney: Yes, l 
think there is. There is and this 
is it. When the crash came in 
1929, the then President invited 
the leaders of business to Wash- 
ington and asked them to see to it 
that the workers were not thrown 
out of employment. The leaders 
of industry pledged him that” they 
would do it. They went back to 
their offices and they couldn’t do it 


because each of them was respon~ 


sible to his own stockholders. 


What we propose here is to set 
up the Government as a coordinat- 
ing agency. The Government co- 
ordinated industry to win this war. 
You, as an aviation expert, don’t 
pretend to deny the fact that the 
Government of the United States 
spent 78 per cent of the entire 
cost of all the aviation and auto- 
mobile and tank and gun facilities 
that were built. 

Mr. Wilson: I certainly do not, 
and on the fundamental first pre- 
cept of the Constitution that the 
first function of Government is to 
provide for the common defense. 

Senator O’Mahoney: And the 
general welfare. (Applause.) 
(Confusion—all talking at once.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Mr. Patton has 
a word to say. Keep it short, Mr. 
Patton. 


Mr. Patton: These gentlemen, 
Mr. Gannett and Mr. Wilson, 
seem to be terribly afraid of the 
Government investing until you 
read the SEC report which shows 
that business working capital im- 
proved from 1939 at twenty-four 
billion six up to forty-five billion 
five and we all paid the bill for 
the war out of which they make 
the profits and increased their net 
working capital. 

Mr. Gannett: And we owe three 
hundred billion dollars for a war 
which is not over. 

Mr. Patton: But we all owe it. 
Business doesn’t owe it. 

Mr. Wilson: I'd like to point 
out the fact that that is the current 
situation. May I say, speaking 
for the aircraft industry, that when 
the score is all in if we’ve got any- 


thing left out of anything that 
we started this game with, we are 
going to be awfully lucky. When 
the score is all in, just as the last 
time we'll find that all of these 
things were dissipated in the pro- 
cess of settling contracts. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Gentlemen, I’m 
sorry that I’ve got to interrupt you. 

Mr. Patton: I'd like to ask if 
they believe in this kind of a 
Government. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Just a moment, 
Mr. Patton, I’ve got to interrupt 
for station identification. 

Announcer: You are listening to 


America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, the program that gives you 
both sides of questions vitally im- 
portant to you, sponsored by the 
most widely read of all magazines, 
The Reader's Digest. For a com- 
plete copy of this discussion, in- 
cluding the question period imme- 
diately following, send for the 
Town Meeting Bulletin. Write to 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. Enclose 10 cents to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing. 
Here again is our guest moderator, 
Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn. Mr. Kal- 
tenborn. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Kaltenborn: Tonight, here 
in Town Hall in New York City 
there are a lot of questions in the 
minds of a very much interested 
audience. I could hear the buzz 
that went on while the announcer 
was speaking, which is always the 
best evidence that something has 
very much stimulated thought and, 
we hope now, questions. Yes, the 
young man on the aisle. 

Man: 1 would like to ask Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney, would not the 
Government by extended invest- 
ment pay out more than it would 
gain from increased revenue? 

Senator O'Mahoney: No, I don’t 
think it would. The Government 
would take in in taxes from the in- 
creased ability of the people more 
than it would be necessary to carry 
this plan. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, 
Senator. The gentleman right there. 
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Man: This is for Mr. Gannett. 
Why should it be difficult to esti- 
mate employment, since over 75 
percent of the workers are em- 
ployed by less than five percent of 
the business units? The speaker 
made a point of the difficulty. I 
don’t see where the difficulty 
comes in. 

Mr. Gannett: Oh, that’s only 
one phase of it, this budget re- 
quires everything—a job that no 
human being could ever produce 
accurately—not possibly. 

Man: But why? 

Mr. Gannett: It’s not possible. 

Mr. Kalienborn: Thank you, Mr. 
Gannett. 

Mr. Patton: | want to comment 
on that. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: All right. 

Mr. Patton: Mr. Gannett says 
that no human being can do it, but 
a group of agriculture, labor, and 


industry, not of Government, work- 
ing with Government has issued 
a national budget for full employ- 
ment, and it is a very well done 
job. Mr. Wilson is on that group. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, Mr. 
Patton. Gentleman in the aisle. 


Man: Mr. Wilson. Our Govern- 
ment found funds to help our 
Allies. Is it not possible to use the 
same plan to promote full em- 
ployment? 

Mr. Wilson: It’s a little compli- 
cated question. The fundamental 
consideration is that the surplus 
of plants throughout the whole 
country is probably greater than 
the surplus of almost anything 
else. Many of these plants are not 
designed to do economically the 
task that will come in private cotn- 
petition after the war. In many 
cases it would pay to build a brand 
new plant if you were in competi- 
tion, rather than to try these things 
that are poorly located and poorly 
designed to do the job. It’s a very 
complicated thing. The Senate is 
conducting a study on it, but the 
answer to your question is gener- 
ally, no. It’s more economical to 
build new ones in many cases than 
to use old ones. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, Mr. 
Wilson. The lady in the last row. 

Lady: Mr. Patton, if the people 
are taxpayers and taxpayers don’t 
have full employment to get the 
money to pay the taxes, who is go- 
ing to support the Government for 
more productive enterprise? ; 

Mr. Patton: Well, in the first 
place you are talking about a 


-for the establishment 
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chicken and an egg and making a 
speech. The whole point of the 
business is that the Government is 
all of us. It isn’t something apart 
from us, it is all of us put together 
(applause), and we shall certainly 
meet in a democracy anything any- 
body else can meet, and do it dem- 
ocratically. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you. 
The young man on the right. 

Man: Senator O’Mahoney. Is 
the Government taking any steps 
of land 
grants to returning veterans? 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Sorry, that ques- 
tion must be ruled out. I don’t 
think that it belongs to the dis- 
cussion tonight. The young woman 
here in the fourth row. 

Lady: Mr. Gannett. You stated 
that the plan in the proposed bill 
was without foundation. What co- 
ordinated plan does industry have 
to pick up the slack after war pro- 
duction has decreased? 

Mr. Gannett: Industry wants a 
chance. You must have these road 
blocks removed. You must have 
lower taxation. You must make it 
possible for industry to carry on 
on a profitable basis. No business- 
man is going to run his business at 
a loss, no more than you would. 
It’s necessary that business be as- 
sured of its future. It must not be 
afraid of Government. It must not 
be afraid of losses. It must have 
the door open to go ahead—to ex- 
pand. That gives jobs, but when 
you frighten business and deprive » 
it of any possibility of making a 
profit, what can business do? You 
must have an incentive. 


Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, Mr. 
Gannett. Mr. Patton has a com- 
ment. 

Mr. Patton, Vd like to say that 
under the Murray Bill business has 
the whole opportunity to begin 
with, and they can run just as fast 
as they want to run and I hope 
they run the whole distance. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you. 
The young lady in the fourth row. 

Lady: Mr. Wilson, you say that 
industry and invention can provide 
jobs without the help of Govern- 
ment. What do you say about the 
monopolistic practices that limit 
production and employment in the 
interest of high prices and profits. 

Mr. Wilson: I think the monop- 
olistic practices are a real province 
of regulation in Government. It 
is Government’s responsibility and 
industry’s responsibility to see that 
there is no monopoly. and business 
itself has got to believe in free 
competition. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: The young lady 
in the rear there. 

Lady: Senator O’Mahoney. What 
is there in our present provisions 
for caring for public welfare which 
does not care for future problems 
in enterprise and employment? 
What can be added and yet avoid 
the totalitarian care? 

Senator O’Mahoney: Well, I 
think that this bill can be added. 
We have already, at the request of 
business, passed several laws in 
Congress to provide for reconver- 
sion. We passed a contract termi- 
nation law. We passed a reconver- 
sion act. We passed a surplus 
property act. All of these were 
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begged for by business and nobody 
raised the charge of totalitarian- 
ism. It’s only when we propose 
that Government do some plan- 
ning to create jobs that that charge 
is made. (Applause.) 


Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, 
Senator. The gentleman on the 
left. 


Mr. Gannett. As a disabled vet- 
eran, I should like to know, if 
Government has been such a fail- 
ure, what does private enterprise 
have to offer in the form of an ex- 
tensive plan to equal Government's 
present successful plans? 

Mr. Gannett: I don’t quite un- 
derstand that question. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Will you tre- 
peat the question, please? Make 
it a little briefer. I think that will 
help clear it up. 

Man: I should like to know, sir, 
if private enterprise has an exten- 
sive postwar plan to equal Gov- 
ernment’s present successful plan? 

Mr. Gannett: What is the Gov- 
ermment’s present successful plan? 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Well, that’s a 
question that gives the answer. The 
gentleman in the front row here. 

Man: Mr. Patton. Has the pro- 
posed legal panacea any provision 
to continue the practice of paying 
farmers for not planting needed 
crops? 

Mr. Patton: The farmers only 
resorted to discontinuing planting 
needed crops because industry re- 
stricted their production. The In- 
ternational Harvester Company, 
between 1929 and 1932, reduced 
their price six per cent and their 


production about eighty-four per 
cent. We kept production up within 
six per cent while that was going 
on and our price dropped almost 
eighty-four per cent. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Senator? 

Senator O’Mahoney: Tell them 
that this bill does not deal with 
agricultural subjects at all. 

Mr. Pation: Of course not. 

Senator O'Mahoney: This is a 
full production bill—full produc- 
tion for agriculture, full produc 
tion for industry. 

Mr. Patton: Exactly. Exactly. 
(Ap plause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: The lady on the 
right. 

Lady: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Wilson. Private industry’s 
responsibility in postwar employ- 
ment is not to be ignored. Don’t 
you agree that unified Government 
planning and administration exe- 
cuted by private industry is the 
answer? 

Mr. Wilson: 1 think combined 
planning between industry, Gov- 
ernment, labor, agriculture, and all 
hands is the answer to the ques- 
tion. The question is what you 
mean by planning. When plan- 
ning is what we ordinarily mean, 
it’s one thing; when planning gets 
into regimentation and control, 
it’s another thing. Honest, straight- 
forward planning, yes. Regimented 
planning, control, no. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you. 
Soldier on the center aisle. 

Soldier; My question is addressed 
to Mr. Gannett. Without Govern- 
ment help, how many returning 


- 


veterans can receive full employ- 


ment from your newspapers, and 
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please leave Hitler out of it? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Gannett: Hitler doesn’t work 
on our newspapers. Most every 
industry that I know has promised 
all its men and women who went 
in the service their jobs when they 
came back home and we keep our 
word. We're going to give every 
veteran who went abroad his job 
when he returns and that holds 
true generally. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you. 
The sailor boy. 

Sailor: 1 have a question for 
Senator O’Mahoney. How long 
can the Government spend money 
and still pay off the national debt? 
(Applause and laughter.) 

Senator O’Mahoney: The Gov- 
ernment can spend money as long 
as it is receiving an income that 
is sufficient to carry it. May I say 
to you that every commentator 
upon the fiscal state of the Nation 
says that as long as the national in- 
come—that is to say the income of 
all the people, soldiers and sailors 
and people in shops—is up around 
a hundred and fifty to a hundred 
and sixty billion dollars a year, we 
can pay off the debt because the 
Government will collect it. My 
point is that if we don’t keep 
people employed, the Government 
cannot get the money and there 
will be a collapse. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Mr. Gannett, 
have you a comment on that? 

Mr. Gannett: I think the Senator 
is putting the cart before the horse. 
Full employment doesn’t cause de- 
pressions. Depressions cause lack 
of employment. (Laughter.) 
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Senator O’Maboney: May I say 
this, of course, I agree with Mr. 
Gannett for full employment does 
not create depressions, no. That’s 
why we're for it. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Very well. Mr. 


Patton. 


Mr. Patton: Back in 1932 the 
total national income of all of us 
was just a billion dollars, about, 
more than the total income of the 
Government in 1943. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: ‘Thank you. 
Gentleman on the right. 


Man: Question for Mr. Wilson. 
What percentage of private capital 
is invested into the aviation in- 
dustry today, leaving aside the 
necessary money that had to be for 
the prosecution of the war, and 
has there been any industry that 
has been helped out more by Gov- 
ernment than the aviation in- 
dustry? (Applause.) 

Mr. Wilson: No, I should say 
that about 95 per cent of the in- 
vestment, we'll say in plants for 
instance, as an example, is a gov- 
ernment investment and not pri- 
vate investment. I might ask you 
another question. Have the people 
been helped out by anybody any 
more than they’ve been helped out 
by the aircraft industry on its 
slender resources? (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you. 
The young lady in red on the left. 

Lady: Mr. Gannett, you said 
there is danger of totalitarianism 
coming from the government's 
planning for full employment. 
Well, wouldn’t you say that if 
there were no planning and con- 
sequently no full employment, the 
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danger of totalitarianism coming 
to the United States is much 
greater. (Applause.) 

Mr. Gannett: No, I certainly do 
not. I would correct the causes of 
nonemployment instead of going to 
war. That certainly isn’t the way 
to get employment—to get into 
war. Correct the causes of the 
depression if there is a depression, 
if there is mass unemployment. 
Get at the source of the trouble, 
not try to correct the situation by 
spending money to make jobs. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you. 
The gentleman on the right. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Senator O’Mahoney. Did those 
brave and courageous pioneers, 
who settled and made the West the 
great country it is now, need to 
be wet nursed by the Government? 


Senator O'Mahoney: Yes. They 
got homesteads from the govern- 
ment free for living on them. (Ap- 
plause.) And the railroads received 
thousands of acres of land from 
the Government free. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you. 
The gentleman at the left. 

Man: Mr. Gannett. You seem 
to be in favor of governmental 
regulation and control so long as 
they aren’t bureaucratic and intol- 
erable. Well, just what in the Mur- 
ray Full Employment Bill is bu- 


reaucratic and intolerable? (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Gannett: My complaint 


about this full employment bill is 
that it’s something fantastic. You 
go to get money out of thin air 
te create jobs. You can’t do that. 


Voice: I like to comment on 
that. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: No, Im sorry, 
we can’t have you comment from 
the floor. The gentleman on the 
right here. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Mr. Patton. Mr. Patton, will you 
tell these businessmen, please, that 
we can have planned economy and 


still retain private enterprise. 
(Laughter.) 
Mr. Kaltenborn: Can we have 


planned economy and still retain 
private enterprise? 
Mr. Patton: Was it a statement 


or a question? (Laughter.) Abso-- 


lutely. We can all plan together. 
This bill provides on page 8 the 
following: The President will 
establish advisory boards made up 
of industry, labor, and agricul- 
ture, and whatever other groups, 
working with Government—our 
Government not somebody else’s 
not some foreign country, but ours, 
all together. 

- Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, Mr. 
Patton. Time for just one more. 
Way off in the rear there. 

Lady: Vd like to ask Mr. Gan- 
nett if he thinks we went to war 
to solve unemployment? 

Mr. Gannett; What was that? 


Mr. Kaltenborn: Did we have 
war to solve unemployment? 

Mr. Gannett: Certainly not. War 
does give employment for every- 
body, of course. We all~ work 
overtime in every field of activity 
to win the war. But that isn’t the 
kind of employment we want. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, Mr. 
Gannett. Now while our speakers 
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prepare to summarize this eve- 
ning’s discussion, America’s Town 
Meeting and The Reader’s Digest 
present a message from Major- 
General Terry Allen, Commanding 
Officer of Timberwolves Infantry 
Division in France and Germany. 
General Allen writes: 


Announcer: ‘Millions of soldiers 
will be brought home from Europe 
during the next few months. Many 
of these men are due for duty 
against the Japanese. To transport 
them from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific will require 20,000,000 indi- 
vidual trips by train and bus. 

The next several months will be 
the most critical in the entire his- 
tory of transportation. But the 
Government alone cannot solve the 
problem. Each civilian must help 
by stopping all nonessential travel. 
Those who persist in taking vaca- 
tion trips this summer will find 
traveling anything but pleasant. 

You who stay home will find 
there are many ways to enjoy your- 
selves. You'll avoid the discomforts 
of wartime travel and also be sav- 
ing your money for more interest- 
ing vacations to come. A recent 
issue of The Reader’s Digest de- 
scribes the postwar vacations 
planned for you. Right after peace 
comes, there will be new, time- 
slashing superairships to take you 
to the four corners of the earth. 

So decide to vacation at home 
this year. Remember, military 
travel cannot be cut down, but you 
can postpone your pleasure trips 
and make an important contribu- 
tion to accelerate our victory over 


Japan.” (Applause. ) 


Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, 
General Terry Allen, for making 
clear the urgent need for avoiding 
unnecessary civilian travel at this 
crucial period in the war. 

Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion. First we hear 
from Eugene E. Wilson. Mr. Wil- 
son. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wilson: 1 believe that sum- 
marizing the debate so far it’s fair 
to say that we are all agreed on at 
least two things. We’re all for full 
employment. We're all for private 
enterprise. The real question that 
seems to be here is whether or not 
full employment can be had within 
the framework of private enter- 
prise. 

I think that there is a theory 
that it can be had here. So far I 
have not seen or heard of or read 
any record of experience that 
shows that government responsi- 
bility for full employment can be 
discharged within the framework 
of private enterprise. That is the 
question which only experience can 
prove, or has proved. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, Mr. 
Wilson. Now the other side from 
Senator O’ Mahoney. 

Senator O'Mahoney: The Fed- 
eral Government has demonstrated 
for fifty or more years the an- 
swer to Mr. Wilson’s question. 
Flood control, rivers and harbors 
built, good roads, the good roads 
built by federal aid which made it 
possible for the automobile indus- 
try to create jobs for millions of 
workers—that was the productive 
result of Government spending. 
Our friends on the other side to- 
night seemed to think that the 
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Government is the enemy of the 
people. We believe that the Govy- 
ernment is the agent of the people 
and that it should be used for the 
purpose of promoting the general 
welfare. 

I am telling you what every ad- 
vertiser knows — the paying cus- 
tomer is the keystone of every 
business. There is no profit in pro- 
duction if you cannot sell what you 
produce. The only customer to 
take the place of the war in Amer- 
ica is the fully-employed worker. 
That’s what we propose. 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Thank you, 
Senator O’Mahoney, James Patton, 
Eugene E. Wilson, and Frank Gan- 
nett for a stimulating discussion of 
the question of jobs. I know that 
we are all agreed that we want 
every American worker to have a 
fair chance to get work. 

To conserve transportation, 
America’s Town Meeting has aban- 
doned its customary summer tour. 
The program will originate in and 
around New York City for the 
next few weeks. Beginning August 
9 when able George V. Denny, Jr., 
returns to his accustomed post, the 
program will originate in and 
around Los Angeles, California. 

Next week, Town Hall has an- 
cther timely topic. Our discussion 
is on the extension of health and 
old age insurance. The question is, 
“Should Congress Provide Health 
and Old Age Insurance for All?” 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
and Congressman John D. Dingell, 
author of the pending social secur- 
ity bill, will take the affirmative. 


Opposing them will be Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishbein, editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and DeWitt Emery, president 
of the National Small Business- 
men’s Association. 

The program will originate at 
Lake Chautauqua, New York, in 
the open-air auditorium. The guest 
moderator will be Norman Cous- 
ins, editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature. May I add that I 


thoroughly enjoyed acting as guest 
moderator on these two programs 
while my good friend, George V. 
Denny, Jr., is on vacation. Now, 
goodnight. 

Announcer: Thank you, Mr. 
Kaltenborn. Like next week’s pro- 
gram, each topic will be timely and 
of vital interest to every American. 
So plan to listen in next Thursday 
and every Thursday for the sound 
of the crier’s bell. 


TOWN MEETING PREVIEW 


Should War Veterans Have Job Preference? 
By CHARLES E. MARTZ 


The subject outlined in this preview is to our best knowledge the one which will 


be used on Town Meeting of the Air Thursday evening, July 26, 1945. 


How- 


ever, in view of the rapidity of wartime developments there is always a possibility 
that another topic which seems more urgent may be submitted. 


The American people owe an 
eternal debt of gratitude to the 
millions of service men and women 
-who will be returning to civilian 
life. 
receives ‘‘a square deal” and more. 
Our present discussion asks us to 
canvass the present prospects. Will 
returning veterans receive a square 
deal? 

The first matter on which opin- 
ions will differ is a definition for 
“square deal.” Perhaps agreement 
may be found on some or all of 
the following suggestions: 

Most of the veterans will have 
spent several crucial years in the 
service. Those were the years when 
most individuals would have been 
getting their start in life, laying 
the foundations for a vocation, 
establishing a family, and making 


We want to see that each’ 
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a place in the community. <A 
“square deal” involves policies 
which, as far as possible, will make 
up for these years. 

It will not be a square deal if 
the returning veteran who wants 
to work finds that there is no job 
for him, or. finds only a job that 
is far down the scale. 

The veteran must not suffer be- 
cause of a necessary time lapse be- 
tween his return to civilian life 
and his first pay check from his 
job. 

The veteran must be given aids 
which will, at least partly, make 
up for the interruption in his 
career. 


The veteran must receive such 
recognition in his community that 


he will easily become a part of it 
once more. 


A special case is found in the 
great number of veterans who will 
be less fit physically than they 
were when they went into the sery- 
ice. Service-connected disabilities 
include battle wounds, tropical dis- 
eases, and many other handicaps 
that are the direct resuit of ex- 
periences while in the service. 

The recent turnover in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and the 
complaints that have been lodged 
against certain hospitals are now 
highlighting this topic. Veterans 
with service-connected disabilities 
must receive full medical care as 
long as is necessary, and that care 
must be of the best. 

The above list, of course, does 
not have all the suggestions that 
have been made. There is a bill 
before Congress for a relatively 
large bonus payment to every vet- 
eran. As after the last war, the 
suggestion is made that veterans 
be given an advantage in all civil 
service examinations. A bill asks 
that all income tax payments on 
service pay be remitted. Free med- 
ical care and hospitalization is 
asked for all men and women in 
the services whether or not the 
reason for the need is  service- 
connected. 

The Present Outlook — After 
making our chart of what we con- 
sider a square deal from a prac- 
tical viewpoint (and this is no easy 
task), our next problem is to dis- 
cover how well the present pros- 
pect matches our program. 

For our physically unfit veterans 
our policy is clear. They are to 
receive the treatment that they 
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need. The appointment of Gen- 
eral Bradley to head this service 
is promise that our promises will 


be fulfilled. 


What about the shift from mili- 
tary to civilian life? Each veteran 
is to receive a cash sum the size 
of which -will depend upon his 
service. Most of those who have 
been overseas will receive $300. 
That should be enough, if the 
price of clothing is kept down, to 
buy a civilian outfit and have a 
short vacation. Then there is un- 
employment insurance which varies 
with state systems. President Tru- 
man has asked congressional help 
in bringing this help to a maxt- 
mum of $20 a week. At present, 
the veteran who qualifies may te- 
ceive about $15 a week on the 
average. 


Most veterans will be eligible to 
receive money with which to spend 
some time taking vocational re- 
fresher courses, or in going on 
with full-time education in school 
or college. 

The Federal Government will 
guarantee loans to veterans for 
specific purposes—buying homes, 
starting business, or purchasing 
farms. Those who receive help 
for business or farm buying must 
satisfy the lending authorities that 
they have the needed skill and ex- 
perience and that they have a good 
chance to succeed. 

What about jobs? There the 
prospect is not so clear. The law 
states that, where possible, the re- 
turning veteran is to have his old 
job back, or one similar to it. 
That implies his old job still exists, 


and that his employer is in a posi- 
tion to reemploy him. As a matter 
of fact, industry has gone through 
a major revolution since 1940. In 
many cases it will be manifestly 
impossible to carry out the pro- 
visions of this law to the satisfac- 
tion of the veteran. 

Perhaps the best insurance for 
jobs will be found in general pros- 
perity. And that takes us into an 


entirely different question. It is 
relevant, however, for the square 
deal which we want to give our 
veterans means, first of all, that 
they come home to a nation that 
builds up normal prosperity 
quickly. We must provide a nation 
in which all who want’to work 
can have jobs. Without essential 
prerequisite there can be no square 
deal for veterans. 
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